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Back in the Woods Again gives disabled hunters an 
opportunity to return to the field. 


written by Josh Leventhal | photographed by Melissa McGaw 
Stocking of lake sturgeon in western North Carolina 
waters brings an ancient species back to life. 


written by Josh Leventhal | photographed by Thomas Harvey 
A Delta Waterfowl youth hunt brings out the inner 
hunter in my son. 


written by Bruce Ingram | illustrated by Jeff Kennedy 
A day in the deer stand reveals a wealth of nature’s treasures. 


written and photographed by Todd Pusser 
Shedding light on the mysterious king rail. 


written by Jim Dean | photographed by Thomas Harvey 
More than 40 years have passed since we published this 
essay by Jim Dean. Our late colleague’s observations still 
ring true so we are running it again with new photographs. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Cover: Clyde, a black Labrador retriever, scans the early morning sky for 
incoming waterfowl in a Harnett County impoundment. PHOTOGRAPH BY 
THOMAS HARVEY/NCWRC. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


N ot every hunt is going to be quite like this. That was one of the messages I wanted 
to get across to my 13-year-old son, Paul, soon after we returned from the Tri- 
angle Chapter of Delta Waterfowl’s youth duck hunt last February. I chronicle that 
trip in this issue, but here is Paul’s brief summary: 
Awesome. Amazing. The best time ever. 

Our 36-hour excursion to Mattamuskeet 
included a guided hunt at one of Dare to Hyde 
Outdoor Adventures’ impoundments. Paul killed 
two ducks, shot at dozens more and had an all- 
around good time outdoors. It has changed his life. 
Always passionate about fishing, Paul is now equally 
excited about hunting. He scouts our backyard for 
squirrels, watches hunting videos and regularly asks 
about when we can hunt again. 

That opportunity came when we joined colleague 
Mike Zlotnicki for the opening of dove season. Mike 
and I had scouted the Sexton Road dove fields at 
Jordan Game Land a few days prior, found a good spot at one of its back fields and 
hoped the out-of-the-way location would lead to a small opening day crowd. 

We were wrong. Mike’s buddy, Alex Webb, found a traffic jam of pickup trucks at 
Sexton Road upon arriving before dawn. Rather than join the crowds, we met him and 
his daughter, Jessica, at their deer hunting lease in Chatham County. Even though 
the property was not planted for dove, we thought some might pass through. So Mike, 
Paul and I—along with Mike’s German shorthair, Annie—set up in some brush and 
looked skyward. 

Few doves would be seen, and none shot at, on this day. However, we still had a 
great morning. We saw a bald eagle. Paul learned how to differentiate a dove from a 
“tweety” bird. We watched Annie desperately try to sniff out something—anything— 
in nearby bushes. We hiked down to the Rocky River, a gorgeous spot in a canyon-like 
setting. We skipped rocks. Paul and Mike investigated what fish could be seen. Annie 
retrieved sticks. Paul dreamed of fishing the river someday. 

After about an hour, we returned to our hunting spot. We watched songbirds scoot 
by. Hawks and buzzards circled in the distance. Still, no doves. The sun was getting 
high, so we called it a day. Paul learned that not all hunts are about pulling the trigger. 
And despite not getting to do so, he left raving about a great day. “I cant wait to go back.” 


ee 
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TAKING 


A Question of Genetics 


| greatly enjoyed the article “Taking Stock” 
[September/October 2019] and especially 
the informative infographic “Triploid Trout” 
which explained the process used to gener- 
ate sterile trout for the stocking program. | 
think we are lucky in this state to have such 
an active and sophisticated Wildlife 
Resources Commission. 

| do take issue with the statement “Triploid 
fish are not genetically modified animals.” It 
seems to me that triploid trout certainly meet 
the plain language meaning of “genetically mod- 
ified,” since the natural genetic makeup of trout 
is for each cell to contain two sets of genes and 
the triploid trout are induced to have three. 

Taking the dictionary definition of genetic 
modification, “(of an organism or crop) con- 
taining genetic material that has been artifi- 
cially altered so as to produce a desired char- 
acteristic,” it is clear that the pressurization 
of the eggs ina hydrostatic pressure chamber 
to force an extra set of chromosomes is an 
artificial alteration, and it produces the desired 
characteristic of sterility (and assuredly pro- 
duces other changed characteristics as well). 
The World Health Organization's definition, 
“Genetically modified foods are foods derived 
from organisms whose genetic material (DNA) 
has been modified in a way that does not occur 
naturally” is also clearly satisfied. | was not 
able to find a different definition from NCWRC, 
or any other source for that matter, that the 
triploid trout do not meet. 


Letters should.be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wi 


ITIS HARD TO SAY WHEN THE FIRST HATCHERY-RAISED 
trout was stocked in North Carolina, ard the 


| am curious how the 
author's understanding differs. 


Charles Mays 
Greensboro 


For an answer to Charles’ 
question, let's go straight to the 
source, Jacob Rash, the author of 
the article and the Commission’s 
coldwater research coordinator. 
“Genetically modified organ- 


isms have their genetic code 
altered in some fashion; the trip- 
loid process does not change the 
trout’s genes. It causes retention of an additional 
set of chromosomes, which prevents pairing 
during meiosis and causes the trout to become 
sterile. Triploidy can also occur naturally, but our 
process relies upon hydrostatic pressure.” 


To Disturb, or not to Disturb 


How disappointing it is to read an article in 
Wildlife in North Carolina about how to chase 
wildlife away [“Tips on Living with Wildlife,” 
July/August 2019]. Yes, we should not be 
feeding the bears, but why should we be 
chasing away other wildlife? | live outside the 
city for the pleasure of being with nature. | 
always have brush piles, brambles, wildflowers 
and other natural habitats around our house. 
| do mow close to the house and let the rest 
grow wild. | like to see bears, deer, wood- 
chucks, birds, snakes and all creatures native 
to our area. Such fun to watch young song- 
birds trying to navigate life. Such a thrill to 
show my grandson a black snake devouring 
a chipmunk. [We have] 75 different kinds of 
songbirds identified and are still counting. 


Darrell S. Russell 
Asheville 


Biologist Falyn Owens helps run our Wildlife 
Helpline and offers the following explanation 
about why we advise constituents with wildlife 
concerns. For more information on the Commis- 
sion’s Wildlife Helpline, visit ncwildlife.org/ 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


have-a-problem. 

“While many people enjoy viewing and 
encountering wildlife close to their home or work, 
there are others who do not feel comfortable see- 
ing wild animals in these places. Each year, the 
Commission receives thousands of complaints 
from the public about unwanted encounters with 
wildlife. While no animal is inherently a nuisance, 
problematic situations between people and wild- 
life do occur. The Commission is interested in 
helping all people in North Carolina have positive 
experiences with wildlife, which includes provid- 
ing humane and effective options to address 
unwanted encounters. 

“Hazing (shouting, waving arms, spraying 
water toward the animal, etc.) is a humane 
method of establishing comfortable boundaries 
between wild animals and people when encoun- 
ters are unwelcome. In these situations, hazing is 
an important tool for helping people and wildlife 
coexist. The experience may cause temporary dis- 
comfort for the animal, but when it learns where 
its presence is unwelcome and avoids those areas, 
conflicts can be avoided.” 


Tree Stand Tips 


As always, | enjoyed reading Wildlife in 
North Carolina and especially the article on 
deer stands [“Stand and Consider,” September/ 
October 2019]. 

| have one additional tip that | believe 
people with ladder stands or box stands can 
profit from, where possible. When you are 
hunting open fields like | do on our farm, it 
is a great advantage to set your stand or box 
back against the woods and have a path 
cleared to an adjacent area so you never have 
to appear in the field to get into it. If you can 
get in [your stand] as quietly as possible and 
unseen, you may have a much shorter hunt. 
Several times | have shot deer within the first 
few minutes. They never realized | had come 
to my stand. This year | shot a buck before | 
even climbed the ladder. The less you disturb 
the area you are hunting the better. 


Al Mullen 
Lincoln County 


Idlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 


Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and 


Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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Former professional bull rider Jerome 


Davis, right, celebrates with his guide 

after harvesting a buck during the Back 
in the Woods Again deer hunt, an event 
he helped create. 
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he Chatham County community of Bear Creek is best known for fruit- 


cakes. Not people of questionable character, but Southern Supreme 


Fruitcakes, famous among fruitcake fanciers. However, Bear Creek has 


another claim to fame, at least among disabled sportsmen and women. 


For one weekend in September, the 
people of Bear Creek and its neighboring 
communities host Back in the Woods 
Again, a deer hunt for disabled hunters. 
Hunters are paired with local guides and 
get access to property made available by 
landowners. Some guides even take their 
hunters to their personal hunting areas. 
And it all started, in part, because of a 
tragic rodeo injury. 

Jerome Davis was a champion bull rider. 
A native of Archdale, Davis became the first 
bull rider from east of the Mississippi 
River to win a Professional Rodeo Cowboys 
Association championship when he claimed 
the title in 1995. He was the top-ranked 
bull rider three years later when tragedy 
struck. Davis was thrown from a bull during 
a competition in Fort Worth, Texas. The 
impact with the ground left him with a 
broken neck and paralyzed from the chest 
down. Davis’ bull riding career was over 
and his life would be forever changed. 

A lifelong outdoorsman, Davis returned to 
the field in 2002 for a disabled hunt spon- 
sored by Mossy Oak in Alabama. With assis- 
tance from his longtime hunting buddy 
Tommy Estridge, Davis harvested a deer on 
the hunt. Inspired by what they had experi- 
enced, the pair began making plans for 
hosting a similar hunt in North Carolina. 

“When we left there and were driving 
back home, we said to each other, ‘You 
know, we can do that at home,” Davis said. 


Helping Others Through Hunting 

They never imagined those early discus- 
sions would lead to such a grand event. 
Back in the Woods Again is now in its 
ninth year of hosting disabled hunters. The 
event that began with 22 hunters in 2011 
has now grown to include nearly 100 


hunters while raising thousands of dollars 
for local charities and causes. 

Davis was in the gymnasium of Tyson's 
Creek Baptist Church as hunters arrived 
for last year’s event. One man stopped Davis 
to ask for his autograph. 

“I appreciate all you done, Jerome,” the 
hunter said. 

“Youre welcome, but I ain’t done a whole 
lot,” Davis replied. 

But he has, at least as a catalyst for the 
event. Davis gives a lot of the credit for the 
event’s success to Tommy Estridge and his 
wife, Denise. They created the Back in the 
Woods Again charity organization and deal 
with the logistics of organizing the 200 
volunteers and raising nearly $60,000 
needed to put on the event. 

“Tommy and Denise are the backbone 
behind it,” Davis said. “The first year we had 
22 hunters and we thought that was big. We 
thought we really had something going there. 
I can't take any credit. Denise talks to all the 
guys and does the paperwork. I’m just a guy 
who goes hunting.” 

Hunters pay their way to the hunt, then 
Back in the Woods Again and an army of 
volunteers take care of nearly everything 
else. This includes motel rooms and meals 
at Tyson’s Creek Baptist Church provided 
by local churches. Each meal feeds about 
500 people. 

Denise Estridge refers to herself as the 
“secretary and treasurer.” She oversees the 
financial information needed to run the 
event and the non-profit organization. This 
includes raffles and sponsorships needed to 
raise money. A lot of that money goes back 
to the community. 

“During the year, if there are people in 
need, we will present them with money or 
whatever they need,” Denise Estridge said. 


Clockwise from top:A firefighter directs traf- 
fic as hunters and guides arrive at Tyson’s 
Creek Baptist Church in Bear Creek. Each par- 
ticipant is paired with a guide. Jason Allen, 
a Commission biologist, records data before 
a deer is skinned and processed. Master Offi- 
cer Richard Rains runs an interactive shoot- 
ing system in the church gymnasium. Guides 
mount a camera on a rifle scope, which feeds 
a small monitor and allows hunters with 
limited mobility a chance to hunt. 
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“For instance, we gave a lady in the com- 
munity $10,000 who had a stroke for phys- 
ical therapy. Her insurance would not pay for 
it anymore. We helped two families that had 
their homes burned by fires with $10,000 
between the two of them. We had two com- 
munity members who had amputations, so 
we gave them money. We had one young 
lady, who was one of our hunters, get her 
car outfitted so she could drive.” 


As participants arrive at Tyson’s Creek Baptist 
Church, they get paired with local hunters 
who serve as their guides for the weekend 

hunt. One of those guides was Aaron Garner 
of Carthage. Tommy Estridge had reached 

out to Garner about volunteering before the 
third year of the event. He has been involved 
ever since even though he is primarily a 

turkey hunter. 

“This is the only deer hunting I do,” said 
Garner, who considers the event one of the 
highlights of the year. “All it takes is a little 
bit of time to get your spot ready. It’s no 
different than taking your kid or anybody 
else out. They've got disabilities but you can 
work around them. It’s one of the happiest 
times of the year for me, as far as hunting. 
You come here and see what other people 
deal with on a daily basis and you think, 
‘Man, my life ain’t so bad.’ ’'m very thankful 
for my kids to have the health that they’ve 
got. It will open your eyes, man.” 

Carl Allen and his son James, 17, of 
Hiddenite, were hunting with Back in the 
Woods Again for the first time. They were 
seated in the gym with their guide for the 
day, Lynn McGugan of Southern Pines. James 
was in a wheelchair, but that didn’t keep him 
from harvesting a doe on Friday. 

“It’s our first time with the Back in the 
Woods hunt,” Carl said. “It’s a great thing. 
They’re doing tremendous work for people 
with disabilities. Hundreds of people apply 
for this hunt and it was a blessing that 
[James] got chosen. We came down and 
this is awesome. James got him a doe yes- 
terday. He was very selective. He waited for 
the herd to come out and you could tell she 
was pretty old and he made the best choice.” 
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Top left: Blake Johnson checks out the accessibility of a modified Ford Explorer on display. Right: This 
hunter filled a tag with a mature whitetail buck on the first afternoon of the Back in the Woods Again 
hunt. Above: Commission Sgt. Nathan Green congratulates a successful hunter on her harvest. 


Carl asked James, who is mostly non- 
verbal, if he would come back again. “Oh 
yeah!” James said. 

_ Outside of the church, hunters and guides 
Were arriving sporadically and a mix of vol- 
unteers and N.C. Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission employees were ready to assist. 
| ason Allen, a management biologist with the 
‘Commission, was collecting biological data 
rom harvested deer. He and others weighed 
i aged the animals based on tooth wear, 
| ook basic antler measurements and basically 
| hecked the health of the animals. 
| “We look at the hooves to see if they’ve 
been cracking. That would indicate hem- 
orrhagic disease,” he said. “Basically, I look 
it over for ticks, parasites to see what’s 
going on. All deer are supposed to be field 
dressed before being brought to the check 
‘station, and we’ve had just a handful who 
hhadn’t been.” 

A unique aspect of the hunt was housed 

na trailer nearby. At least seven fire depart- 
lments and emergency services took turns 
being on call in case of an accident in the 
field. Guides register their location with 
the emergency station and their stand site 
is marked on a giant map by GPS coordi- 
Inates over the counties being hunted. If a 
guide calls in and needs medical assistance, 

he first responders have the vehicles and 

raining to get to the hunter. Since the hunt’ 
inception, the emergency workers have yet 


Jacob Coley, center, and his parents are veterans 
of the Back in the Woods Again program. Over 90 
hunters participated in last year's hunt. 


to leave the grounds, but they stand ready 
to do so. 

Nearby, Kevin Osborne and his son, Eric, 
14, were watching the morning unfold. 
Eric, who uses a wheelchair, harvested a 
deer in the morning using an adaptive rig to 
fire his rifle with a joystick. The adaptive rig 
needs a bolt-action rifle, so the organization 
presented him with a rifle to use. It was a big 
day for the Osbornes, who live in Henderson. 

“We're blown away by the size of this 
event,” Kevin said. “We’ve done a couple 
of handicapped hunts but nothing this big. 
We were just blown away. It’s kind of like 
on another level. This is his fourth deer, the 
one he shot today. We were super excited. 
They bought him a Ruger American Rifle in 
.308. We were super pumped about that.” 

For the second year in a row, there was 
also an angling component for hunters. A 
local landowner opened his stocked pond 
to the hunters for the weekend and anglers 


vied for largemouth bass, bream and catfish 
with cash prizes for the largest and smallest 
catch of each species. There were also cash 
prizes for heaviest buck and doe harvested 
for the weekend. 

Out in the parking lot, wildlife officers 
from the Commission were helping hunters 
unload deer from trucks and trailers. They 
also assisted in tagging and registering deer, 
as well as helping hunters in and out of 
vehicles. Sgt. Nathan Green was in his fifth 
year of helping with the event, and he was 
one of 15 officers who worked shifts. 

“We get as big a blessing out of this, I 
think, as the hunters do,” he said. “It’s a 
humbling experience to see these disabled 
people come in here and have such a good 
attitude and see such excitement and success. 
One of the biggest things about this event is 
watching the community come together.” 

That word—community—was used an 
awful lot over the weekend. What started 
as a weekend of deer hunting has become 
so much more for the people of southern 
Chatham County. Many hands do, in fact, 
make light work. 

“You know what makes this thing go?” 
Davis said. “It’s the community. They are 


> 


such good people.” = 


Mike Zlotnicki is the associate editor of 
Wildlife in North Carolina magazine. 
He can be reached at 919-707-0175. 
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STOCKING OF LAKE-STURGEON IN WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
WATERS BRINGS AN ANCIENT SPECIES BACK TO LIFE 


written by Josh Leventhal // — photographed by Melissa McGaw 


Sgt. Shawn Martin received a phone call from a particularly perplexed 
constituent in the summer of 2018. The man on the other end of the line was standing 
along the French Broad River near Redmon Dam in Madison County with an angler 


who had been fishing for catfish but instead hooked a strange, prehistoric-looking 
fish that neither of them recognized. 


Luke Etchison releases lake sturgeon in 
the French Broad River as Table Rock 
Hatchery staff gather the next batch 
from their stocking truck. 
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“He didn’t have a clue what it was,” 
said Martin, a District 9 officer for the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission’s Law 
Enforcement Division. “He wanted to 
know what it was, and he wanted to know 
if he could keep it.” 

The mystery fish turned out to be a lake 
sturgeon (Acipenser fulvescens). While the 
caller’s dinosaur-like description of the fish 
was spot on, this lake sturgeon was a recent 
addition to western North Carolina waters. 
It arrived through the Commission's stock- 
ing of lake sturgeon in the French Broad as 
part of a large-scale recovery effort with 
the Southeastern Lake Sturgeon Working 
Group and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice (USFWS). Now in its fifth year of the 
program, the Commission and USFWS 
have stocked thousands of lake sturgeon 
in hopes of reviving a long-dormant spe- 
cies in North Carolina. The caller to Mar- 
tin was the first report of someone catch- 
ing one since the stocking began in 2015. 

“It's a good sign that they are big enough 
to be caught,” said Luke Etchison, a Western 
Region aquatic wildlife diversity biologist 
with the Commission. “The goal is to create 
self-sustaining populations. Since they often 
don’t start reproducing until they are in their 
teens, it could take a while to see that.” 

As for the caller's second question: Martin 
informed him that lake sturgeon are pro- 
tected as a Species of Special Concern in 
North Carolina, so keeping the fish was not 
an option. “I told him to get it back in the 
water as quickly as possible,” said Martin, 


who later received a photo of the fish from 
the caller. “I knew they were there, I had 
just never seen anyone catch one. It caught 
me by surprise. It was good seeing one and 
I'm sure we'll start seeing more.” 


Nobody had seen lake sturgeon in North 
Carolina waters for nearly 75 years before 
the Commission began its stocking program. 
The last reported sighting, according to 
USFWS records, came in 1946 outside of 
Asheville in Hot Springs. That marked the 
end of a steady decline in North Carolina of 
the species whose history dates back millions 
of years and whose natural range spanned 
from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi 
River basins. 

A variety of causes led to the demise of 
lake sturgeon in North Carolina. Commercial 
overharvesting, construction of dams that 
cut lake sturgeon off from their breeding 
grounds, pollution and habitat degradation 
nearly wiped out the population by the start 
of the 20th century. Now, in conjunction 
with the continued restoration of the French 
Broad River watershed, the Commission 
is bringing this ancient fish back to its 
natural habitat. 

“This is one piece in the puzzle of trying 
to restore the French Broad River back to 
its natural state,” said Dylan Owensby, a 


Western Region aquatic wildlife diversity 
biologist with the Commission. “Every piece 
is important, but this one is really neat 
because it is such a long-lived, large-grow- 
ing fish.” 

Neat is an appropriate description for lake 
sturgeon. Chances are, most North Carolin- 
ians have never seen anything quite like it 
in the wild. These large fish can grow to 6 
feet long and weigh up to 200 pounds. Sim- 
ilar to their prehistoric ancestors, lake stur- 
geon have rows of armored plates called 
scutes that they use for protection. 

Lake sturgeon are bottom feeders, 
which explains why the angler targeting 
catfish ended up with one on his line. They 
do not have teeth but feature a small mouth 
with thick lips below their snout. Like a 
catfish, lake sturgeon use barbels (or whis- 
kers) to detect food, then rapidly suck it in 
with their mouths. They feed on aquatic 
_ invertebrates found on the bottoms of riv- 
ers and lakes like larval insects, crayfish 
and mollusks. 

Lake sturgeon are long-lived. Females 
become reproductively mature at 14 to 33 
years of age and reproduce once every four 
years or more. Males mature after eight to 
20 years. According to the USFWS, lake 
sturgeon’s slow reproductive cycles 


contributed to their significant population 
declines in the late 19th century when their 
meat and eggs became prized. Another 
conservation challenge lake sturgeon have 
faced is access to their breeding grounds. 
They migrate upstream each spring to spawn 
in the rivers and streams where they were 
born but found those paths blocked and 
spawning shoals destroyed by silt from agri- 
culture and lumbering. 

“Dams have restricted their movement, 
which has made it difficult to reproduce,” 
Etchison said. “Normally, without dams, we 
wouldn't be having this conversation. The 
French Broad, as a watershed, has improved 
a lot over the last 50 years.” 


Matt Bodenhamer has grown a variety of 
fish during his time as a fish culturist at the 
Commission's Table Rock Fish Hatchery. 
But none have been quite as meaningful as 
the lake sturgeon. 

“Returning the lake sturgeon to the 
environment has been the most meaningful 
for me,” Bodenhamer said. “My goal is to 
be able to say that I helped with the process 
that brought a species that is no longer here 
to a naturalized state. That is one of the 
reasons why I have the job that I have today.” 


Lake sturgeon are released after roughly 


five months of rearing in the Table Rock 
and Edenton hatcheries. Inset: The pre- 
historic-looking species features four 
sensory barbels that help detect food 
that it will then rapidly suck in through 
an elongated mouth. 
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How Do Sturgeon Find 
Their Prey? 


See Nature's Ways, page 43. 
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Of course, 
returning a 
species to its nat- 

ural environment 
comes with a few chal- 

lenges, and growing lake 
sturgeon has been both a learning 

and rewarding experience for Commission 
staff. The lake sturgeon broodstock comes 
from the Wolf River in Wisconsin, where 
the USFWS and Wisconsin Department of 
Natural Resources collect eggs and milt from 
naturally occurring lake sturgeon. They then 
transport it to the Warm Springs National 
Fish Hatchery in Georgia, where the sturgeon 
fry are hatched. They are reared at Warm 
Springs until they reach roughly 25 to 30 
millimeters in length and are then distrib- 
uted to participating fish hatcheries in the 
Southeast, including Table Rock Fish Hatch- 
ery in Morganton and Edenton National 
Fish Hatchery. 

The initial process of rearing lake stur- 
geon is a lot like introducing a new fish to 
an aquarium. Bodenhamer drives to Warm 
Springs to collect the fish, which are placed 
in individual plastic bags filled with oxygen. 
“Its like what you get when you buy a gold- 
fish at Wal-Mart,” he said. 

He brings the sturgeon fry back to Table 
Rock and places each plastic bag—all 3,052 
of them—in two or three living stream tanks. 
He allows them to get acclimated to the 
temperature before releasing them from 
their bags. “You don’t want to take a fish of 
that size and put it directly into another 


water source. Doing so would increase stress 
on them.” 


That's the easy part. Rearing lake sturgeon 
is a lot like caring for a newborn. They’re 
needy and require frequent, almost non-stop, 
feedings. “They don’t cry, so that’s a plus. 
But they will die, which is worse,” Boden- 
hamer said. “About six hours after a feeding, 
if they have not had any food in them, their 
blood glucose levels will drop and there will 
be a massive mortality. It's the most stressful 
time in our culture.” 

During the first 30 days after the lake 
sturgeon arrive, Table Rock staff feed the lake ’ 
sturgeon roughly four times during a normal 
eight-hour shift. Overnight, when staff are 
not present, they use an automated belt 
feeder to continue the feeding schedule. 
“We keep food in their face 24/7,” Boden- 
hamer said. 

During this period, the lake sturgeon 
receive a combination of a powdered starter 
feed that sinks to the bottom of their tanks 
and a version of brine shrimp, Artemia NYOS. 
also known as sea monkeys. The Table Rock 
staff grow a culture of sea monkeys daily and 
pump them into the lake sturgeon tanks 
24 hours a day during the initial 30 days. 

The staff begin to wean lake sturgeon off 
artemia after 30 days so they can get used 
to eating the pelleted feed, which is higher in 
nutrition and requires fewer staff hours to 
produce. Once that is accomplished, Boden- 
hamer said, the rest of the process is a relative 
breeze. They group the lake sturgeon by size 
into larger, 20-foot tanks that give them 


Table Rock Fish Hatchery staff tag lake 
sturgeon by removing a specific scute 

determined by the USFWS that connects 
the fish to the hatchery and the year of 
_ its release. Assistant Hatchery Superin- 
tendent Jimmy Lowman nets lake 
sturgeon for tagging. 


more room to grow. In addition to feeding 
the sturgeon gradually larger pellets, they 

also mix in a concoction they call a blood- 
worm slushie: frozen bloodworms mixed 
in a Ninja blender. 

“We spread it among the tanks and they 
start sucking in those bloodworms,” Boden- 
hamer said. “Eventually, as the growth con- 

tinues, they will be able to eat them whole.” 


CATCH AND RELEASE 


After roughly five months, the lake sturgeon 
are ready to be released. Before doing so, the 
staff tags each one by removing a specific 
| scute determined by the USFWS that con- 
| nects the fish to the Table Rock hatchery 

| and the year it was released. 

) The Commission was scheduled to begin 
_ its first surveys of lake sturgeon this past 

October in the French Broad using trap nets 

and trot lines in hopes of obtaining an early 

indication of how the stocking program 
has fared. 

“We just hope to get our hands on some 
so we can confirm that they are surviving in 
the French Broad in North Carolina, or at 
least moving in from Tennessee,” Owensby 

_ said. “We will check to see which scutes were 


removed. This will tell us the 
year class that they were 
stocked, then we can get 
some growth information 
and some basic biology 

that we would be 

looking for.” 

The Commission also 
seeks the publics assistance 
and is attempting to raise 
awareness about the fish and 
what to do if you catch one. 
Of course, all lake sturgeon 
must be released. But before 
doing so, Commission biologists 
encourage anglers to note the loca- 
tion where it was caught, to measure 
the fish and to take a picture of it. That 
information can be sent to Owensby via 
text (828-550-0064) or email (dylan. 
owensby@ncwildlife.org). 

“Not only are they a good fish 
for people to fish for, they are 
unique because sturgeon are an 
ancient group of fishes that are 
thought to be one of the first 
to evolve,” Etchison said. 
“Keeping them going is an 
important connection to 
our history.” © 


SIMILAR TO THEIR 
PREHISTORIC ANCESTORS, 
LAKE STURGEON HAVE 
ROWS OF ARMORED PLATES 
CALLED SCUTES THAT THEY 
USE FOR PROTECTION. 


Josh Leventhal is the 
editor of Wildlife in 
North Carolina. He 
can be reached at 
919-707-0177. 
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written by Josh Leventhal 


photographed by Thomas Harvey 


4 : ¥ he sun had barely crested the hori- 
zon when my 13-year-old son 
sprang up from the bush he had 

been hiding beside, planted the butt of his 

shotgun in his right shoulder and awaited 
the instruction of our guide on this early 

February morning. 

esnootemeetnates. . birdsPaul®, Ghase 
Luker rhythmically bellowed. “Get it!” 

Paul, always a good listener, pulled the 
trigger on the 20-gauge shotgun we had 
borrowed for the weekend, simultaneously 
jolting his body backward and felling the 
duck into the flooded cornfield about 30 
yards out. He had merely wounded the bird, 
which had begun paddling for cover. 

“Shoot it again!” Luker instructed. “Some- 
body put a gun on that bird.” 

Paul stepped forward to the edge of the 
water and finished it off with one more shot. 
A round of cheers erupted from our hunt- 
ing party, part of an annual youth duck hunt 
run by the Triangle Chapter of Delta Water- 
fowl. One of the organizers, a Raleigh 


A Delta Waterfowl youth hunt brings out the inner hunter in my son 


realtor and duck hunting enthusiast named 
J.T. Atwell, retrieved the drake pintail for 
Paul and handed it to him with a congratu- 
latory pat on the back. “Way to go, Paul.” 

Paul inspected his prize, carefully placed 
it on the ground beside him and returned 
to his crouch. He then turned to me with 
a wry smile on his face and very clearly 
mouthed the words, “I got one.” 

He would bag one more pintail during 
our morning at Dare to Hyde Outdoor 
Adventures’ impoundment in Fairfield, 
putting an exclamation point on an exhila- 
rating 36-hour retreat. But really, he received 
much more: a life-changing experience. 

This was my son's first hunt. It will 
not be his last. He had gone from hesi- 
tantly accepting the invitation for Delta 
Waterfowl’s annual youth hunt (“What if 
someone shoots me?” he said worriedly 
to my wife and me six weeks earlier) to 
pleading with me to let him join Atwell 
and his two boys for an afternoon session 
in the impoundment. 
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If Delta Waterfowl’s mission for its youth 
duck hunt is to spark an interest in hunt- 
ing, then Paul left that afternoon with a 
flamethrower’s worth of hunting energy. 
Let’s review Atwell’s checklist of goals for 
kids at the event: 

¢ “I want them to have a good time with 

their father.” Check! (Paul often brings 

up the trip, inevitably leading to the 
question of “When can we go back?”) 

e “I want them to get to spend time in the 

outdoors.” Check! (He slept well on the 

ride home after his day in the duck muck.) 
¢ “I hope that it will kindle an interest 
in hunting.” Check! Check! (Paul spent 
the next week in our backyard with his 
new duck call, trying to lure waterfowl 
from nearby Lake Lynn into our pool.) 

¢ “I hope that they are fortunate enough 

to harvest a duck before they leave.” 

Check! (Paul cleaned his two ducks, 

packed them on ice and helped cook 

them the following night.) 

Paul was not the only new hunter to 
enjoy success. Seven of the 12 youth hunt- 
ers that day harvested their first duck. 
“There were a lot of smiling kids, happy 
dads and busy taxidermists after that,” 
Atwell said. “I figure if a couple of them 
get hooked on the sport, then that’s great, 
we've done our job. It kind of passes it down 
to the next generation, which is always the 
goal, isn’t it?” 

Delta Waterfowl’s Triangle chapter has 
been achieving this goal with a youth duck 
hunt for nearly 10 years. Working in part- 
nership with Dare to Hyde, the outfitter that 
hosts the kids and their dads at its Matta- 
muskeet Outpost and provides the guides 
and impoundments, the youth hunt has 
grown in popularity and now runs over 
both weekends of the youth-only waterfowl 
season. It strives to provide an educational 
and fun experience, and includes gun safety 
instruction, duck identification, call work- 
shops and plenty of food and camaraderie. 

“Duck hunting is such a social endeavor,” 
said Luker, the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission's hunter education coordina- 
tor for the Northern Coastal region. “If 
you do it with someone else, you do it 
with folks you like. And if you do it with 
strangers, then you like them, too, when 
you're done.” 


How Did We Get Here? 

Paul was not the only one with a few pre- 
hunt jitters; this was new to me as well. I 
grew up just outside of Washington, D.C., 
where I spent my youth outdoors playing 
sports and going fishing with my father. 
We never hunted, so I couldn’t offer Paul 
much fatherly advice. 

I also didn’t have the equipment he 
needed for the trip. So, as I often do with 
hunting-related issues, I turned to my col- 
league Mike Zlotnicki. “I’ve got the perfect 
shotgun for Paul,” Zlotnicki excitedly told 
me after I informed him that we had been 
drawn. “It's a Remington 11-87 20-gauge. 
It’s light. Not too much kick. I bought it 
for my girls.” 

Zlotnicki also loaned Paul his noise 
canceling earmuffs and a pair of camo fin- 
gerless gloves. I borrowed a pair of waders 
from Atwell; Luker had some for Paul. We 
grabbed two boxes of the 3-inch No. 4 steel 
shot at Bass Pro Shops as we hit the road 
for Mattamuskeet on Friday afternoon. I 
also bought Paul a camo sweatshirt and 
beanie, protective eyewear and a tub of 
Uncle Bob’s Snack Mix (a boy’s gotta eat). 
We were finally ready. 


Eastbound and Down 

Paul and I have traveled much of the Pied- 
mont for baseball tournaments, but we had 
never been as far east as Hyde County. The 
vast expanse and remoteness of it was unlike 
anything we had experienced elsewhere in 
North Carolina. It felt like we had ventured 
more than just a few hours from Raleigh; it 
seemed like a different era. 

Paul spent much of the trip fiddling with 
his new stuff. He counted and inspected the | 
shells, tried out the headgear and put on 
his various pieces of camo. He perked up 
as we entered Hyde and began pointing 
out the new sights. 

An abandoned fishing boat in Scranton 
Creek near Currituck caught his attention. 
“If I lived here, I would definitely have to 
explore that,” he said. Soon after entering 
the town of Swan Quarter, we passed a pond 
just off Highway 264 filled with swans. There 
must have been hundreds. “Now I know 
why they call this Swan Quarter,” he said. 

Paul sat in the passenger seat quietly for 
a few minutes, alone in his thoughts, before 


Clockwise from top: A set of decoys hang at Dare to Hyde's Mat- 
tamuskeet Outpost. Paul meets his new hunting buddies during 
a gathering the night before the hunt that includes freshly 
shucked oysters. 
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Shooting hour approaches as Chase 
Luker sets the decoys at dawn. 


turning to me and saying matter-of-factly, 
“I can’t wait to go hunting.” He had become 
more comfortable with the prospect of it, 
thanks largely to Zlotnicki’s idea to bring 
him for a round of sporting clays a few 
weeks earlier so he could get familiar with 
loading and handling a shotgun. We were 
joined on the outing by colleague Thomas 
Harvey, an experienced duck hunter who 
would be coming on the youth hunt as a 
photographer. Paul hit his first two clays 
and quickly began needling me for my 0- 

- for-2 start. He would break a few more clays 
and decide he was ready. 

We arrived in Mattamuskeet at around 
5 p.m. and pulled in to Dare to Hyde’s Out- 
post, a converted two-story motel where 
the participants would be staying. At check 
in, the kids received a camo hunting bag 
filled with goodies like a duck call, a camo 

Delta Waterfowl ballcap and a breech flag 
for a shotgun. Atwell pulled Paul aside and 

pointed to the duck call. “When your dad 
is snoring at midnight, give that a call. That 
is sure to stop the snoring.” We grabbed our 
stuff from the car and walked to our room 
as the sounds of kids blaring duck calls could 
be heard from all corners of the motel. 

The evening began with a social hour of 
sorts. Oysters were shucked and steamed, 
and a crowd had gathered beside a fire pit 
in the parking lot. Paul and I hung out here, 
with Paul striking up a conversation with 
Noah, an 11-year-old from Winston-Salem. 
Noah had grown up deer hunting with his 

father, and they had gone on their first duck 
hunting trip earlier in the season with Dare 

_to Hyde. The two boys wandered off to 
explore the grounds as Noah regaled Paul 
with stories of shooting his limit. A few 
minutes later, several loud banging noises 
came from the boys’ direction. Noah's father 
and I walked around the corner to find them 
throwing rocks at a sign in the distance, with 
Paul hitting his limit of signposts. 


Scouting Report 

Dinner was called—hamburgers, hot dogs, 

spaghetti, dessert; more than the boys could 

want—and was followed by the evening 
activities. Mark Cagle, a lieutenant with 
the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission's 
_ Law Enforcement Division, began with a 
_gun safety demonstration. 


“If Lam walking, should I hold my fin- 
ger here?” Cagle asked, while pointing to a 
trigger on a dummy gun. 

“No!” the group of kids answered. 

“If 1 am looking at the birds come in, 
should I put my finger here?” 

“No!” 

Up next stepped Allen Bliven to give a 
duck call demonstration. Introduced as a 
duck calling champion and maker, the kids 
appeared surprised when Bliven listed a 
duck call low on the list of items needed 
for a hunt. 

“If you had to rate a duck call on the 
scale of most important, where would a 
duck call be? Would it be number one?” 
Bliven said. “No. Number one would be a 
gun. Number two: shells. What would be 
number three?” 

“Corn!” shouted a parent from the pea- 
nut gallery, setting off a minute of laughter. 

“No, you don’t always need corn,” Bliven 
responded. “But you need a license, a place 
to go, a way to get there. You gotta have a 
blind, decoys, waders. . . . 

“If you forgot your duck call, you could 
still go hunting. So why is a duck call so 
important? Duck calls take a passive sport 
of hoping that a 
duck sees your 
decoys and comes 
over, to [help- 
ing] get that bird 
to come over. It 
increases your odds.” 

With that, Blivens gave a demonstration 
of a variety of duck calls (far better than 
the cacophony of calls during check-in). 
He went through differences between sin- 
gle reed and double reed calls. He demon- 
strated the calls of wigeon, pintail, drake 
mallard, gadwall, wood duck and evena 
bobwhite quail. He explained how to use a 
duck call: say the word “foot” when blow- 
ing into the duck call and follow the 
rhythm of “Three Blind Mice” with two 
extra quacks at the end. He gave the kids 
a lot to think about—and to practice. 

Luker rounded out the evening with a 
discussion about duck identification. He 
went into individual species the kids were 
likely to see the following morning: 

¢ A blue-winged teal has a blue 

shoulder patch. 


tewell pulled Paul aside and | 
call. “When your dad ts snoring at 


that a call. That is sure to stop 


he snormmg 
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¢ A black duck “can smell you first. I 

promise you that.” 

¢ A pintail has “lots of words that can 

be used to describe it; just make sure 

one of them is pretty.” 

Then came the moment we all were 
waiting for: blind assignments. Paul and I 
would be in Luker’s party, along with Atwell 
and his two sons, Mason and Davis; and 
another father and son duo of Jack and 
Henry. We weren't going to be hunting from 
a blind, but rather would create a hide 
amongst the trees of a windrow between 
two impoundments. Then Luker gave us 
something to think about: “It’s not an easy 
walk. The first few hundred yards are going 
to be tough.” Sleep on that, rookie. 


R 1 S€ eri 
Neither Paul nor I slept much that night. 
A mix of excitement and nerves had each 
of us tossing and turning until the alarm 
buzzed at 4:15 a.m. We quietly dressed, 
helped each other with our chest waders 
and wandered to the lobby for a light break- 
fast of fruit and pastries. By 5 we loaded 
Paul’s gun and gear into Harvey’s SUV and 
caravanned behind 
Luker’s pickup truck. 
We piled into 
Luker’s truck for the 
final stretch down a 
rough dirt road. He 
gave us the option 
of squeezing into the 
cab or riding in the bed with the decoys. 
“We'll ride in back,” Paul answered for us. 
This turned out to be a surprising highlight 
for Paul, who thought riding in the back of 
a truck in the dark with more stars overhead 
than he had ever seen was pretty dang cool. 
We arrived at the impoundment at about 
5:30 and began walking to our assigned 
spot. We did this quietly in the dark, with- 
out the aid of flashlights, so as not to alert 
any waterfowl of our presence. The low 
light, however, was not the challenge; lift- 
ing our feet in the Hyde County muck was 
the tough part. Each step seemed to sink 
our feet deeper into the mud. The water 
came up to my knees, which meant it was 
well up Paul’s thighs, and he struggled to 
maintain his balance. For the first time 
this trip I saw a look of fear on Paul’s face, 


that perhaps he was in over his head—lit- 
erally and figuratively. 

I grabbed his gear bag as he wobbled 
back and forth. Atwell offered Paul his 
walking stick and a helpful tip: “We’re 
walking through rows of corn. Find the top 
of one and stay on it.” We followed Atwell’s 
advice and after about five minutes of trudg- 
ing through the muck, the water began to 
lower and our footing returned. We reached 
our spot with about 20 minutes to spare 
before shooting hours began. 

Luker spread out the decoys and offered 
the kids some words of wisdom: Try not to 
look up; ducks will see your faces and turn 
away... Remember your zones of fire... 
Keep your safety on and your finger off 
the trigger until you are ready to fire. 

They were ready. 

“When you go out on Youth Day, obvi- 
ously there are a lot of ducks around, but 
there are also a lot of things working against 
you that are just not conducive to a good 
time,” Luker would say later in an inter- 
view. “The kids are up early. It's cold. They're 
wet. But as soon as the first bird hits the 
water, the whole outlook changes. They’re 
just not cold anymore. The kids are fired 
up. I enjoy seeing that.” 


The sun had yet to rise when 9-year-old 
Henry struck first. “Big duck out front,” 
Luker said to Henry, who stepped forward 
and dropped the drake pintail on his sec- 
ond shot. Atwell waded into the impound- 
ment and retrieved it for Henry. “I’m so glad 
that I got to witness this today,” Atwell said 
while handing Henry the duck. 

Luker seemingly served a dual role 
as duck whisperer and hunting coach. 
Crouched low to the ground with his hat 
pulled tight over his eyes, he would glance 
to the sky to see what was approaching. “Big 
old black duck there.” He would then call 
it in with occasional blasts from his call, 
which he held tightly between his hands 
and seemingly used as an imaginary remote 
control. “Come this way,” he would mutter 
until it was in range. Then there was no 
waiting. “Shoot that duck!” 

Soon after Paul shot his first pintail, 
another came within range. “Pintail right 
above you, Paul! Shoot him!” Luker said. 


Paul popped up, fired one shot out front 
and another overhead as the duck escaped. 
“Were you out front or behind it?” 
Harvey, who had been sitting beside Paul, 
asked him. “Behind it,” Paul said, realizing 

the lesson. 

“Sometimes you can be all over it and it 
doesn’t matter,” Luker said. 

Paul's second duck came toward the end 
of the morning. This time he shot it clean 
and placed it beside his first one. A full 
day was nearly complete by 10 a.m. 

As the ducks slowed and the kids tired, 
Luker decided it was time to call it. The 
walk out was much easier, though the load 
was two ducks heavier. We opted to ride in 
the back of Luker’s truck again and spotted a 
bear in an opening in the brush as we pulled 
away from the impoundment. Another first. 
While waiting for the rest of the party and 
taking a few photos, Luker showed Paul 
how to clean his duck. He pulled the feath- 
ers off the breast, peeled back the skin and 
showed how to make incisions to remove 
the meat. Paul would replicate the lesson 
at a cleaning station back at the Outpost. 

We ate corndogs with our new friends, 
packed up our stuff and offered up a lot of 
thank yous to everyone who made the trip 
possible. I glanced at the clock in the car as 
we hit the road. How could it only be 1:30? 

Paul was asleep before we crossed the 
county line. The quiet gave me a chance to 
wonder about what changes are in store for 
him. He has always had a soft spot for ani- 
mals. He cried this summer when our dog 
killed a nestling that had fallen from its nest 
in our backyard. He loves to fish, and tak- 
ing an interest in hunting seemed unlikely 
to change his consideration for animals. 

Paul remained asleep until we were back 
in Wake County. As we traveled down 1-440, 
a route we often take, a group of songbirds 
passed over the highway. I watched as Paul 
tracked them. 

“You know, going hunting really changes 
everything,” Paul said. “Now you notice 
when birds are flying by.”=> 


Josh Leventhal is editor of Wildlife in 
North Carolina. For more information on 
Triangle Delta Waterfowl youth hunts, con- 
tact J.T. Atwell at jatwell@fmrealty.com 
or 919-845-2316. 


Clockwise from top: Paul eyes the sky as guide Chase Luker calls in circling mallards. A youth 


hunter leaves with a brace of pintails that volunteer organizer J.T. Atwell helped retrieve from 
the flooded impoundment. 
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Red Maple Leat 


A day in the deer stand reveals a wealth 


of nature’s treasures 


written by Bruce Ingram |_ illustrated by Jeff Kennedy 


y daughter Sarah told me that her best friend Anna recently went 
M deer hunting with her husband. Although the couple was aloft in 

one of those enclosed stands where she was protected from the 
elements and could move around, Anna reported that she spent the outing 
extremely bored. 

I cannot fathom being bored on a deer stand—the anticipation, the intellec- 
tual stimulation regarding formulating (and possibly changing) a strategy, the 
glory of nature and the chance to kill a whitetail keep my mind racing the entire 
day. Witness the day I spent afield last November. 

A friend had recently given me permission to hunt his land, and because 
I was unfamiliar with the property and because it was opening day, I spent 
much of a mostly sleepless night excited about what was to come. I worried 
about finding the stand site in the dark, and I dreamed about numerous deer 
filing past the stand. 

Of course, nightmares periodically interrupted my restless sleep: | become 
lost on the way to the stand; the gun won't go off with a 10-pointer in front of 
me: the ammo has been forgotten—all reveries based on the reality of previous 
outings replete with my snafus. 
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I fret. Has that hound 
cleared out all the whitetails 
from my little postage stamp 


of mountainside? 
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A Song at Dawn 

That morning, I read my friend’s directions 
for quite possibly the 100th time: “At the 
three-way split, take the left fork; cross over 
the shallow creek bed; take the right fork at 
the next split. Its about a 45-minute walk; 
take it slow if you don’t want to break a 
sweat. The deer don’t usually get up that 
high on the mountain to the food plot until 
after 9.” 

To my great relief, I successfully find the 
stand in the dark and settle in about 45 min- 
utes before sunrise. As always, the night 
sounds prove amazing. Iwo great-horned 
owls engage in verbal jousting concerning 
who is king of the mountain with the raptor 
to the right of my position apparently the 
winner. A screech owl emits a few quivering, 
hesitant screams but seems too intimidated 
by the proximity of his larger cousins to call 
too loud or often. Would a great-horned eat 
a screech owl I wonder? I decide the answer 
has to be yes. 

Then it is time for the songbirds to com- 
pete over which one will be first to greet the 
day. Will it be the cardinal or Carolina wren, 
or will some unexpected champion take to 
the field first? Among the three choices, I 
decide to bet on the cardinal—and lose. A 
white-throated sparrow, a winter visitor, has 
somehow ensconced himself on the edge 
of the plot and phonetically sings about 
“Old-Sam-Peabody-Peabody” as his ancestors 
have for centuries. 

There are no deer in the food plot at 
dawn, just as my friend predicted. Just wait, 
he had instructed, the acorn crop has failed 
and sooner or later the mountain’s white- 
tails will enter the plot to feed. I note that 
although the stand lies about 14 feet above 
the mountainside below, the site rests only 
about 10 feet higher than the food plot 
above. I decide to put on a face mask, rest 
the gun on my knees, and greatly restrict 
my movements throughout the morning. 
These actions, I reason, should increase my 
odds of tagging a wary whitetail that might 
enter the plot near me. Still, | remain worried 
about being hidden well enough. 

Soon a cardinal finally does begin to sing 
(why so tardy to announce the dawn?), fol- 
lowed by a Carolina wren, a song sparrow 
and the bird of the morning, a hermit thrush. 
Like the white-throated sparrow, the hermit 
thrush is a winter visitor to this region and 


his flute-like warbling tremolo of a tune is 
not often heard away from his northern 
breeding grounds. I consider myself fortunate 
to hear him perform just for me. 

At full light, I stealthily take out my range 
finder from the day pack and take readings. 
The upper side of the food plot is 56 yards 
from the stand and the two sides average 
around 40 yards in distance. A power line 
support pole lies in the middle of the plot 
and is 26 yards away. Any deer entering the 
area will be well within range. I like my 
chances for success. 


Shakespeare in the Woods 

Just after 8:30, the various songbird sere- 
nades and my morning musings are rudely 
and suddenly interrupted. A doe comes 
charging through the forest just above the 
upper side of the plot and quickly behind 
her, a buck sprints. It’s odd, I think, for a 
buck to be pushing a doe that hard. Seconds 
later, I realize that the duo was not running 


that fast because of the rut but because a © 


dog was bounding through the woods, 
barking loudly. 


I fret. Has that hound cleared out all the 


whitetails from my little postage stamp of 


mountainside? How many hours will have to — 


pass before the area settles down? And the 


worst-possible scenario, has the cur learned 


that deer come to the food plot and will he 
remain nearby all day? My hopes plummet. 

My thoughts turn to matters besides deer 
hunting. At the high school where I teach, 
my English 9 Honors students are struggling 
with Shakespeare's language in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” In an attempt to make them more 
comfortable with the vocabulary, I have given 
them two sets of 10 words each that Shake- 
speare employed and that we still use today. I 
also announce two vocabulary quizzes on 
the words. 

The lesson seems to alleviate the students’ 
anxiety a little, but what really makes the 


unit a success is when I give the ninth-graders 
a list of Shakespearean insults and profanity. — 


Amazingly (well, maybe not so amazing 
given human nature), the young folks 
quickly learn to curse, insult and rail against 
each other in “Shakespeare.” I put the stu- 
dents in groups and assign them skits where 
they have to rant against each other using 
the bard’s vocabulary. Afterward, Old Will's 
words don’t seem so hard. 


—— Se eee 


[ then think about what I think about 
most on a deer stand, my sweet wife, Elaine. 
We have been married for almost 39 years. 
[ hesitated for almost three years to ask her 
for a date thinking she was too superior to 
me in every conceivable way. We then dated 
for two weeks and got engaged. I tell this 
story to the ninth-graders and ask them if 
they believe that Romeo and Juliet, and Elaine 
and I, were foolish to fall in love so fast. 

One girl, wise beyond her years, quips 
that “Romeo and Juliet were stupid and you 
and your wife were stupid lucky.” Indeed, 
Thave been fortunate. 


A Surprise Arrival 

Around 1 p.m., the tenor of the day improves 
slightly. A bluebird flies across the plot to the 
stand as if it will alight on it. At a distance 
of just a few yards, the songbird spots my 
well-camouflaged form, helicopters in mid- 
flight and decides not to risk perching there. 
Idecide that I am well concealed. 

A few minutes later, I witness one of the 
most beautiful things I have seen in 
nature: A red maple leaf, perfectly formed 
and with a bedazzling mix of orange, yellow 
and scarlet red, falls on my stand. I scan the 
woods and can’t locate a red maple tree. How 
far have the wind currents carried this single 
leaf? I resolve to take the leaf home and 
press it in one of my tree field guides, 
keeping the leaf as a memento of the day. 

Just after 3 p.m., another red maple leaf 
falls on the stand. It is not like the perfect 
one. This one is shriveled, and its reds, yel- 
lows and browns are washed out. Did both 
leaves come from the same tree? 


Suddenly, I hear the sounds of a deer 
walking directly behind me and toward the 
food plot. | immediately flash back to 1987, 
when as a novice hunter, I had the opportu- 
nity to meet Al Dawson, a legendary bow- 
hunter who, in the late 1950s and early 
1960s, chased after the buck known as Old 
Mossy Horns. Dawson lectured me that one 
impulse a hunter should never give in to is to 
sneak a peek at a deer that approaches from 
behind. Remembering Dawson’s advice and 
fighting the urge to turn around, I freeze until 
I see the whitetail enter the plot just 15 yards 
away. I slowly raise the gun, lock into shoot- 
ing position and fire. 

As if it has not been hit, the deer bolts and 
runs back in the direction it has come. Have I 
missed? Did I just blow a 15-yard shot? | 
decide to immediately climb down and search 
for blood. None is to be found for about 30 
yards, but then it appears and when it does 
so, the blood trail is wide and abundant. 

Two minutes later, I spot the whitetail 
dead at the bottom of a ravine. As a dedi- 
cated deer manager, my friend has told me 
that he wants to weigh all deer killed on his 
property and record both their live and field 
dressed weights. Respecting his instructions, 
I begin a back-stressing drag up the ravine 
and return with the whitetail to the stand. I 
want to retrieve my daypack and the perfect 
red maple leaf. 

But the leaf and its brilliant hues 
are gone—only its shriveled 
counterpart rests next 
to the daypack. I 
decide not 


to engage in what would likely be a futile 
search to locate the perfect leaf among the 
forest duff. I place the flawed one in my 
pack and head down the mountain, drag- 
ging the deer. 

Halfway down, I’m thrilled to encounter 
my friend on his ATV. 

“Heard you shoot, figured you got one, 
thanks for not gutting it,” he says as he ties 
the deer onto his conveyance. 

On the way down the mountain, I give 
him an account of the day and he audibly 
groans when I mention the stray dog. When 
we arrive at the house, my friend goes off 
to weigh the whitetail, and | call Elaine. 

“I got one,” I practically yell. 

“Oh, good, kill a couple more and we 
wont have to buy any store meat this winter,” 
she says. 

“Yes, | think I will. ..1 hope so anyway.” 

I look into my daypack and examine the 
imperfect maple leaf. Its even more rumpled 
now, but I resolve to put it inside my tree 
field guide anyway. Just like my day, the leaf 
is not perfect, but I will treasure it. © 


Bruce Ingram is a regular contributor to 
Wildlife in North Carolina and the author of 
eight books, including “The New River Guide” 
and “Living the Locavore Lifestyle.” 
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SHEDDING LIGHT ON THE MYSTERIOUS KING RAIL 


WRITTEN AND PHOTOGRAPHED BY TODD PUSSER 


"Yh tae w while to yor your markt logs, , Katie Schroeder says 


matter-of-factly as | clumsily wrestle with a loose strap on my chest waders, 
sweating profusely beneath the hot June sun. With that simple statement, the 
East Carolina University graduate student hops down from the tailgate of her 
pickup truck parked along the edge of an immense freshwater marsh, steps into 
knee-deep water and quickly disappears into a seemingly impenetrable jungle of 


needlerush and cordgrass. 


Attempting to follow her, I cautiously Schroeder was able to find the nest in the 
step into the murky water. Where Schroeder vastness of this marsh is beyond me. 
effortlessly maneuvered just seconds “It takes perseverance, dedication 
before, I find myself sinking deeper and stamina,” says Schroeder's pro- 
and deeper into the mud and fessor and advisor, Susan McRae 
muck, each step a struggle, of East Carolina University. “The 
requiring both balance and a oppressive heat and humidity 
good sense of direction in can be stifling in summer.” 
the tall marsh grass—two Tucked away in the 
things I quickly realize I extreme northeast portion of 


am lacking in middle age. 
Marsh legs, I soon under- 
stand, take time and prac- 
tice to develop. Raising 
my camera above my head, 
I continue to trudge on 
through the dark water 
and dense tangle of vegeta- 
tion, ever mindful of the 
numerous cottonmouths | 
observed earlier in the day. 
“Over here,” Schroeder 


discreetly calls from a few 
yards away. With everything 

but sure-footedness, I slowly 
make my way across an expanse 

of open water to a tall patch of 
cordgrass, where I find Schroeder 


the state, Mackay Island 
National Wildlife Refuge is 
immense. It’s vast, winding 
network of impoundments, 
irrigation canals, wide 
expanses of open water and 
a sea of marsh grass stretch 
as far as the eye can see. 
Looking for secretive marsh 
birds and their nests in this 
habitat is truly like looking 
for the proverbial needle in 


the haystack. 


Despite the daunting size 


of the habitat, swarms of biting 
insects, venomous snakes and 
the unrelenting summer sun, 
Schroeder was able to find 47 king 


patiently waiting for me. “There it is,” rail nests during the 2017 field season, 
she says pointing to a particularly dense recording the number of eggs in each and 
patch of reeds. It takes a few seconds of star- how frequently they were preyed upon. Each 
ing before my eyes finally register the distinct egg measured and photographed contributed 
dome canopy of a king rail’s nest. Five to the long-term dataset of rail habitat use 
cream-colored eggs, each speckled with a maintained by McRae’s lab. 

multitude of brown spots, sit in the center The marshes of Mackay Island are among 
of a basket-shaped nest about a foot above the rarest habitats in North Carolina and 
the water’s surface. How in the world the Southeast as a whole. The majority of 
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Working with king rails requires hours 
of trudging through marsh grass looking 
for nests, measuring and weighing eggs, 
and checking on the health of chicks. 


the wetlands in this region have disap- 
peared since the time Sir Walter Raleigh first 
set foot in the state, victims of agriculture 
and other development. As such, the crea- 
tures that depend on those marshes, espe- 
cially wetland-dependent birds like the 
charismatic king rail, have become rarer. 


Ono Elegant Bird 


Of the more than 140 species of Rallidae (an 
avian family that includes coots, moorhens, 
crakes and rails) found throughout the globe, 
nine occur in the wilds of North Carolina. 
Some, such as the duck-like American coot, 
are seasonal visitors, arriving in large flocks 
to our Coastal waters primarily during win- 
ter months. For the purple gallinule, so 
named because of its gaudy iridescent plum- 
age, the long, hot muggy days of summer 
are favored. 

Among the state’s “true” rails is the 
diminutive black rail—a dinky, dark 
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plumaged little bird with striking red eyes 
once described as “mouse-like” by famed 
ornithologist Alexander Wilson. It is barely 
the size of a bluebird and is the smallest 
member of the family, while the crow-sized 
king rail is the largest. 

Due to their secretive nature and habit 


of living in inaccessible places, most peo- 
ple, aside from birders and biologists, have 
never seen or heard of rails. Writing in his 
book “Shadowbirds,” photographer William 
Burt states, “Rails are curious characters. 
Unbirdlike, they are fleet on foot and clumsy 
in the air. Rails are prowlers in places of mud 
and shadow, slinkers in the reeds and grass; 
jittery non-descripts that shrink from view 
and slip silently away.” 

It was John James Audubon who formerly 
introduced the king rail to the world in his 
magnum opus “Birds of America” in 1835, 
calling it the freshwater marsh hen. His 
painting of the species with a beautiful 
reddish-brown breast, neck and head, and 
alternating black and white bars along its 
flank, depicts a truly elegant bird, befitting 
its Latin name Rallus elegans. Adult king 
rails stand 16 inches tall and have wing- 
spans of 20 inches. 


Much of what we know about king rails, 
once popular game birds, came from a long- 
term study by Brooke Meanley for the 
Department of the Interior. At the time 
of his publication in 1969, king rails were 
quite numerous and found throughout 
freshwater marshes of the eastern half of 
North America, from the Atlantic Coast to 
the Great Plains, and the Gulf of Mexico to 
Canada. However, over the past 50 years, 
populations of king rails have dramatically 
declined, and the species is now consid- 
ered Endangered or Threatened in many 
states across its range. 


Yooal (Ropoitoive 


A cachophony of green treefrogs greets me 
as I pull my car off the side of a dirt road 


grass a few yards away. Using my car as a 
blind, | sit very still, worrying that any 
movement might spook the bird. The call, 
a rapid series of harsh kek-kek-kek notes, 
erupts again from the tangle of dense vege- 
tation. I strain my eyes looking for any sign 
of movement just a few feet away. Kek-kek- 
kek! Frustratingly, the bird is right in front 
of me but I still cannot see it. 

King rails are among the most vocal of the 
rail species and are heard far more frequently 
than seen. A large part of Schroeder's thesis 
involves the communication systems among 
king rails and how they use sound to convey 
information about themselves to others. By 
placing autonomous recording units (ARUs) 
—waterproof audio recording devices— 
throughout the refuge, Schroeder was able 
to determine that rails vocalized the most 


deep in the heart of Mackay Island, near an 
area where Schroeder had seen a king rail 
family with young chicks the previous day. 
A steady southerly breeze provides relief 
from the swarms of mosquitoes as I roll 
down my windows with camera in hand. 
Red-winged blackbirds and common grack- 
les forage along the edge of the dirt road as 
the low angle of the setting sun illuminates 
the wings of a rapid flying least bittern dis- 
appearing over a nearby patch of needlerush. 
Suddenly, the distinct call of an adult male 
king rail erupts from a dense patch of marsh 


Graduate student Katie Schroeder deploys 
an ARU, an autonomous recording unit, 
in a vast freshwater marsh in an effort 
to record the calls of king rails (left). 


around dawn and dusk and that their calls 
declined in frequency as the nesting sea- 
son progressed. 

King rails have an extremely varied call 
repertoire, with at least 15 different vocal- 
izations known. Through her work, Schro- 
eder found that one, the “grunt” call, was 
used to keep tabs on close neighbors. By 
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conducting controlled playback experiments, 
she was able to determine that king rails 
can distinguish the grunts of their neighbors 
from the grunts of strangers. 

“This increased response to neighbors 
makes sense because king rails have con- 
specific brood parasitism,” Schroeder says of 
the unusual reproductive strategy in which 
a female rail will deposit her eggs into the 
nest of another nearby female, who will raise 
those chicks unknowingly as her own. “We 
think closer neighbors parasitize neighbors 
more often than nests of distant pairs.” 

Finally, after several minutes of waiting, 
a king rail emerges from the reeds next to the 
dirt road, its rusty-colored breast ablaze in 


Illuminated by late-afternoon sunlight, 


a king rail moves through shallow water 
in search of a meal. 


the late-day sun. A few feet away, another 
rail emerges followed closely by a half dozen 
pint-sized downy black chicks. The birds 
work their way, chicken-like, along the edge 
of the dirt road away from my car, weaving 
back and forth from the marsh grass, 
searching for prey. 

King rail pairs will deposit eggs into their 
nest over a period of days, with both parents 
incubating them until they hatch roughly 
22 days later. Once hatched, a chick will 
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depart the nest within a day, but will stay 
nearby, along with their parents, until all 
the eggs have hatched. The chicks depend 
completely on their parents to feed for the 
first few weeks of life before learning to 
forage on their own. 

I watch as the lead rail stops along the 
edge of a shallow pool, and with a sudden 
downward motion of its head, emerges with 
a hefty crayfish clamped tightly in its beak. 
Upon seeing this, the chicks rush over and 
the family disappears into a tangle of vege- 
tation to share in their prized catch. 

Crayfish, of which Mackay Island has in 
abundance, are a staple in the diet of king 
rails. Drive anywhere on the refuge and you 
will see these large crustaceans crossing roads 
on humid days and night. The species, 
known as the Louisiana red swamp crayfish, 
is actually an invasive that was introduced 
into the refuge decades ago in a misguided 
attempt to attract waterbirds for viewing 
purposes. While such practices are frowned 
upon today, there is no doubt that the cray- 
fish play an important component in the life 
history of king rails and likely account for 
the abundance of king rails on Mackay, 
which remains the best place in the state 
to view the secretive species. 


Yneortain Futuro 

Since 2011, the McRae Lab has conducted 
a variety of research projects on king rails 
at Mackay Island in an effort to shed light 
on the life history of the mysterious marsh 
birds and to determine why the species has 
suffered such a sharp decline in numbers 
throughout its range. 

“The specific aims of the project have 
changed over time,” McRae says. “Our initial 
studies focused on finding and monitoring 
king rail nests and collecting DNA samples 
for population structure analysis.” 

Her first graduate student used the 
DNA collected from birds and their egg- 
shells to determine parentage, measure 
genetic diversity and to compare the popu- 
lation with others across the species range. 
Later, students placed radio tags on birds 
to determine home ranges and movements 
outside the refuge. “We learned that breed- 
ers are resident and that there are seasonal 


differences in king rail home ranges and 
habitat use,” McRae says. 

One innovative student even placed 
temperature probes inside plaster-of-Paris 
model eggs that were then inserted into an 
active king rail nest. The mated birds read- 
ily accepted the model eggs as their own. 
Remote video cameras placed near the nest 
showed that during extremely hot tempera- 
tures, king rails interrupted their normal 
incubation pattern, stood up and shaded 
their eggs with outspread wings. If tempera- 
tures remained high, birds often left the nest 
to seek relief and left the eggs exposed to 
direct sunlight. It was the first time the 
behavior had been observed in any rail spe- 
cies. Nesting in the open marshy areas is 
challenging for any bird. But combined with 
a continued global rise in air temperatures, 
especially during the nesting season, a spe- 
cies whose population is already in decline 
like the king rail faces even more pressure. 

Positioned at the northern end of Cur- 
rituck Sound, Mackay Island is susceptible 
to wind tides. When a strong south wind 
blows, it pushes water from the sound up 
into the marshes, flooding refuge roads 
and generally making life difficult for area 


Katie Schroeder records the calls of rails at 


sunset in Mackay Island National Wildlife 
Refuge. Bottom, left to right: Red swamp 
crayfish, a staple of the king rail diet, are 
captured and measured by researchers. 


residents and farmers. These extreme tidal 
events typically occur during the fall, well 
after king rail nesting season. However, 
strong south winds prevailed during much of 
the spring and summer of 2019 and pushed 
water high into the marsh during peak rail 
nesting season, causing many nest failures. 
“King rails are an interesting case study 
in light of climate change and the increases 
of anthropogenic pressures on wildlife,” 
Schroeder says. “Because they nest on the 
ground, they are in direct sunlight and are 
vulnerable to high daytime temperatures as 
well as high water levels, which may become 
a bigger issue with sea level rise. By studying 
how all these factors affect king rails, we can 
get an idea how animals might be able to 


5) 


adapt to our changing environments.” > 


Todd Pusser is a marine biologist and a 
regular contributor of photographs and 
articles to Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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A WATERFOWLERS 


/ JOURNAL 


More than 40 years have passed since Wildlife in North Carolina published Jim Dean's 
article chronicling a day in the life of a duck hunter. Although much has changed in the 
world, Dean's anecdotes and descriptions ring true today as they did in December 1978. 
So, we thought it would be a fitting tribute to our late colleague to republish his essay, 


accompanied by new photos from photographer Thomas Harvey. We hope you enjoy it. 


written by Jim Dean 


photographed by Thomas Harvey 


At 4:30 in the morning, the black Labrador always 
“works” the breakfast table for scraps, nuzzling us 
under our arms as we shovel in massive amounts of 
scrambled eggs, homemade sausage, country ham 
and grits swimming in redeye gravy, home fried 
potatoes, clabber biscuits and oyster fritters. The Lab 
gets his share, but once in the blind, he wants no 
snacks or ear rubs. All business, crouched on the 
floor, looking out his special porthole. You can mark 
the progress of incoming ducks by watching his 
eyes. The look you get if you miss is devastating. 


You start with long johns and wool socks, and add 
hunting pants, wool shirts, a sweater or two and a 
heavy down jacket. Then you apply a skin of rain 
gear, gloves and rubber boots or waders until you 
are an immobile lump. Waddling out, you are 
appalled at how comfortably the guides bask in the 
pre-dawn chill. They stand around casually in 
open-necked flannel shirts or ragged sweaters with 
only a wrinkled slicker and rolled down hip boots to 
turn the spitting snow and sleet. Their bare 
hands cradle the stubby butts of cigarettes which 
glow in the darkness as they stand apart from the 
“sports,” studying them with casual, but good- 
natured disdain. 
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The frozen ground is unyielding in the pitch black- 
ness and we stumble over the stalks of cut corn 
toward the blind located in one of the drainage 
ditches. Far behind us on the distant horizon is the 
warm spot of yellow light from the kitchen win- 
dow. There are shapes ahead of us on the ground; 
goose decoys glazed with frost. 


“Watch your step getting in,” the guide says, “there's 
probably ice in the bottom.” We sit in the dark- 
ness, listening to the faraway honking of geese we 
cannot see. We shiver, but not from cold. 


At dawn, we always lose track of what we are doing 
for a few moments as the edge of the sun lifts 
above the black lace of the distant eastern shore 
and the sky is instantly aflame. Dazzling light leaps 
across the sheet ice, scattering sparks, and you 
suddenly realize that you have not been breathing, 
but waiting for some celestial organ played by the 
hand of God to begin the first powerful notes of 
Bach’s “Toccata and Fugue in D Minor.” 


Then, at that very moment, the guide whispers 
hoarsely, “Get down.. .” 


The blind is a box set on spindly stakes in open 
water and the gray juniper skiff, which has been 
pulled up under the floor, bumps against the stakes. 
Gusts of rain spatter the choppy, slate-colored 
water around the 100 or so decoys. Earlier, the 
teal came through so fast we never had a chance, 
but the mallards have turned. The old guide clucks 
into the call, once, twice. His face is streaked with 
rain and tiny icicles have formed on his graying 
moustache. He still loves it. You can tell. 


The woodies look us over from 100 yards out. 
Nine of them seem almost to hover in the failing 
afternoon light, then they are gone. We sit tensely, 
hunched against the brush, knee-keep in the pond’s 
muck; discouraged. Our decoys sit motionless; 
mirrored. Suddenly, there are shadows on the mir- 
ror. Flashes of gold and green around our heads 
and the whistle of startled wings. Guns up. Ducks 
climbing. Wingbeats and thunder. One duck falls 
and there is a huge black blur as Squaw bolts past 
us. ..The male wood duck lies on the boat seat, 
deep colors speckled with green duckweed and 
droplets of water that reflect the setting sun. 


The silver ladle reflects the soft red, green and blue 
lights from the tree as I pour the giblet gravy over 
the biscuits and dark slices of goose breast. Back then, 
a dozen years ago, I did not know that it would be 
our last holiday hunt at Mattamuskeet. It seems fit- 
ting that the best Christmas dinner we ever ate was 
delivered by Lemmie Cahoon’s yellow Labrador. + 


Snow Birds 


Waterfowl species like snow geese migrate south every 
winter to warm places like North Carolina 


written by Liani Yirka / Illustrated by Amy Friend 


young snow goose looks skyward as snowflakes drift 
down from the sky. The first snow of the year happens 
early in coastal Greenland—it is only August—but the snow is 
a silent symbol to the geese that it is almost time to begin their 
long trip south. Although this young goose was born earlier 
_ this summer, its mother and father helped it grow strong quickly, 
ind it is ready for its first migration. 
: ae snow falls more regularly as August comes to an end. The geese begin to fly 
outh pects | for winter homes where there are large ponds and lakes, plenty of 


and then farther south along eastern North America. They stay for a few days 
each time they stop, resting and eating, making sure they have enough energy 


finished its first migration and arrives at what will be its winter home 
until mid-February, and Every. winter of its life from now on. 


OUTOFTHECOLD 
Of the more than 10,000 species of birds living around the __ 
world, almost half regularly travel to a different part of the 7 
world each year. Migration, or long-distance travel from a sum- 
mer home to a winter home, can take a long time and a lot of = eee 
energy, but birds big and small migrate every year, searching for 
food or a place to have young. Birds like snow geese travel : 
thousands of miles south in the winter to find a warmer climate; 
where grasses are available to eat. Each spring, they travel i 
north to build nests and raise young. 
Each winter, parts of eastern North Carolina become aN 
to thousands of large white birds. Giant flocks of snow geese 
make their winter homes in areas like Lake Mattasmuskeet and 
the Pocosin Lakes National Wildlife Refuge. Snow geese like 
these areas because there are large ponds and lakes with nearby \ 
fields filled with plants like grasses, corn and soy to eat. 
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STAYING TOGETHER 
While in their homes, 
these birds group together 
for protection from predators 
and warmth at night. Each morning, 
thousands of geese take off from their 
evening roosts, where they have slept in big, 
floating groups on the surface of a pond or lake. 
A large, noisy, flapping white cloud of birds makes 
its way across the sky to nearby open fields. These 
geese will spend their days foraging, looking for 
the tastiest bites of plants. 

As sunset creeps closer, it is as if the geese 
hear a secret cue to take off and head back toward 
their roosts on the water. Any spectators on the ground 
are treated to a unique winter spectacle: Thousands of snow 
geese flying high above the ground, following one anoth 
to the water. The geese are anything but quiet, 
calling back and forth to each other, com- 
municating where to go and ensuring 
they remain together. 


HOME AGAIN 
Migrating geese in North Carolina follow NM. 
this routine until the days grow warmand % 
long enough for their journey north. As if silently 
being called back home, the geese leave, going 
to northern Canada or coastal Greenland, where 
the snow has slowed and the habitat is ready 
to feed them and the new, young geese that 
will hatch next year. % 
Get Outside 
Many different species of birds, including waterfowl, migrate 
to North Carolina in the winter. Most notable are the different 
species of ducks, like Northern shovelers, buffleheads, ruddy 
ducks and hooded mergansers. Between November and Feb- 

: ruary, many of these species can be seen on small lakes and 

- ponds across North Carolina. If you live near a park or natural 
area with a lake or a pond, visit one during the winter and look 
for some birds that you may not normally see. 

At first, you might only see the tail end of a duck sticking out as 
it dabbles underwater looking for aquatic vegetation to eat. If you are 
patient, it will pop up in a few minutes and you can get a better look 
at the bird. If you visit these areas during different seasons, you'll 
start to become familiar with our “snow birds” that are here only 
in the winter. 


~ How do birds that migrate find their way each year and know 


ee 


where to go? Young birds often learn the path to travel by 
following older birds, which helps them build a mental map so 
they can find their way back in the future. 


What is a mental map? A mental map is a way to organize 
information, in this case a path and anything noticeable along 
the way. It is how you may remember to get from your bed 
to the door even when the lights are turned out, or if your eyes 
are closed. 


Let’s explore building a MENTAL MAP 


1. Pick an area of your house that you are familiar with, like 
your living room. Place an object you can easily find, like a 
soccer ball or basketball, in a different room. 


2. Get some blank paper and sketch where you will be start- 
ing (the room you started in) and a path to get to the object. 
Try to make a note or draw anything that stands out, such as 
a chair or couch, a hallway or doorways. 


3. With the help of an adult or a friend, close your eyes or 
blindfold yourself. Use the mental map you created when 
drawing your path. Remember what you need to pass, which 
direction and how far away the ball is. Have your friend or 
adult help you navigate that path so you don’t fall or run into 
any furniture or walls. 


4. Repeat the same path a couple of times to see if it gets 
easier. Try the path in reverse, or a new, more complicated 
path. You'll become an expert in mental maps! 


Commission 
Honors Dedicated 
Herpetologist 
with Quay Award 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 

sion presented the Thomas L. Quay 
Wildlife Diversity Award to Ann Berry 
Somers, recognizing her 40-plus years of 
service and experience in the field of her- 
petology conservation in North Carolina. 

The Commission presents the presti- 
gious award annually to North Carolinians 
who make outstanding contributions to 
wildlife diversity in North Carolina and 
who are considered leaders in wildlife 
resources conservation. 

Commission Executive Director Gordon 
Myers presented Somers with an engraved 
plaque, along with a framed print, during 
one of the Commission’s business meet- 
ings in Raleigh. 

“Ann’s thoughtful and innovative leader- 
ship has led to innumerable species conser- 
vation accomplishments,” Myers said. “It’s 
my honor to present her with this award.” 

Somers, a Greensboro resident, has dedi- 
cated her life to the conservation and man- 
agement of reptiles and amphibians, collec- 
tively known as “herps.” A senior lecturer 
and Lloyd International Honors College 
faculty fellow at UNC-Greensboro since 
1989, Somers has been recognized multi- 
ple times during her career for teaching 
excellence. She developed many innova- 
tions in teaching, mentoring student-service 
learning projects in science and publishing 
pieces of wildlife conservation research, 
curricula and literature. 

Somers and her students were the driving 
force behind the creation of the Commis- 
sion’s Wildlife Conservation license plate, 
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Ann Berry holds the Thomas L. Quay Wildlife Diversity Award she was presented recently with (left to 
right) Executive Director Gordon Meyers and Wildlife Commissioners Tom Berry and John Coley. 


which features an artistic rendition of the 

Pine Barrens tree frog, the official state frog 
of North Carolina. Twenty dollars from each 
plate goes to the agency’s Nongame and 

Endangered Wildlife Fund, which funds 
projects and programs benefitting native 
nongame wildlife. 

Somers is a member of several herp- 
related organizations, such as North Caro- 
lina Partners in Amphibian and Reptile 
Conservation, and is a 40-year charter mem- 
ber of the North Carolina Herpetological 
Society. She also has served on numerous 
conservation-related boards and committees, 
including a 20-year stint on the Commis- 
sion’s Nongame Wildlife Advisory Com- 
mittee (NWAC), a board comprising 15 
North Carolina citizens who advise the 
agency on nongame wildlife conservation 
issues across the state. 

As an officer on the N.C. Wildlife Fed- 
eration (NCWF) board, Somers has been a 


motivating force behind the Federation’s 
efforts to conserve nongame species, includ- 
ing the protection of native turtles from 
overharvest and the conservation of aquatic 
ecosystems for freshwater mussels and 
threatened herpetofauna. 

Perhaps Somers is best known for “The 
Box Turtle Connection,” a long-term, citi- 
zen-science project that collects scientific 
data, educates scientists and the public, and 
promotes a better understanding for the 
conservation and management of the East- 
ern box turtle, North Carolina’s official 
state reptile. 

“Ann's knowledge, skills and experiences 
allow her to effectively work with sports- 
men, birders, gardening enthusiasts, agen- 
cies, the business community and elected 
officials for the greater gain of nongame 
species conservation,” said Tim Gestwicki, 
NCWF' executive director who nominated 
Somers for the award. 
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White-Nose Syndrome Continues 
to Spread in North Carolina 


fter receiving results from last winter's bat surveys, biologists with the N.C. Wild- 

life Resources Commission and N.C. State Parks confirmed the presence of Pseudo- 
gymnoascus destructans (Pd), the fungal pathogen that causes white-nose syndrome 
(WNS), in four new counties in North Carolina. 

WNS is a deadly disease that has killed millions of bats in the eastern United States 
—and thousands of bats in North Carolina—since it was first detected in New York 13 
years ago. (See the May/June 2018 issue of Wildlife in North Carolina for more informa- 
tion on white-nose syndrome.) 

Even more discouraging is the eastward trajectory the fungus appears to be taking as 
it spreads to more Piedmont counties. Up until 2015, WNS had been found only in 
hibernating bats in Mountain counties, presumably because the fungus that causes WNS 
can survive only in the cold temperatures found in mines and caves (hibernacula). How- 
ever, during surveys conducted last January and February, biologists detected the first 
evidence of Pd in Madison, Montgomery, Rowan and Gaston counties. This finding brings 
the number of North Carolina counties with confirmed presence of Pd to 16. 

Bats at the Madison County site were the only ones that showed visible signs of the 
fungal growth consistent with WNS, which is the telltale sign of WNS infection. At the 
other three new sites, bats tested positive for Pd but did not show the characteristic 
white fungus that gives the disease its name. 

While the survey results were disappointing, Katherine Etchison, the Commission's 
bat biologist, is somewhat encouraged because no signs of fungal growth were found at 
any Piedmont or Coastal Plain site. 

“The fungus is the first step in the WNS equation, but other factors like cold tempera- 
tures, high humidity levels and long-duration hibernation are needed to result ina WNS 
infection,” Etchison said. “The fact we did not see fungal growth, which is the typical 
giveaway of a WNS infection, could mean that other factors that contribute to WNS 
infection are not ideal.” 

Mortality from the disease usually occurs when bats repeatedly expend energy to clean 
the fungus off themselves during winter in areas of no insect availability and they eventu- 
ally starve to death. If Piedmont bats can feed during winter and replenish fat stores, or 
if hibernacula are too warm or dry, bats could avoid a WNS infection even if Pd is pres- 
ent at the site. 

WNS does not directly affect people. However, it can have a huge impact on humans by 
reducing the number of bats in North American ecosystems, which the U.S. Geological 
Service estimates could lead to agricultural losses exceeding $3.7 billion annually. 
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Calling All Duck 
Stamp Artists 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 

sion and the Washington Tourism 
Development Authority are seeking artists 
for their annual N.C. Waterfowl Conser- 
vation Stamp and Print competition. 

The winning artwork will be featured 
on the 2020-21 waterfowl conservation 
stamp, also known as the North Carolina 
Duck Stamp. Artists 18 years and older are 
eligible to enter the competition. Entries, 
along with a $50 entry fee, must be sub- 
mitted by 5 p.m. on Jan. 17 to the Wash- 
ington Tourism Development Authority, 
located at 108 Gladden Street, Washing- 
ton, NC 27889. 

The Commission and the Washington 
Tourism Development Authority sponsor 
the annual contest, which typically draws 
artists from across the country. This year, 
artists may submit a full-color, realistic 
rendering of tundra swans, blue-winged 
teal, ruddy duck, lesser scaup or buffle- 
head, which must be depicted in the 
appropriate habitat. 

A panel of five judges, who have exper- 
tise in waterfowl biology or artistic method 
and expression, will select the winning art- 
work on Jan. 28, 2020. The winner will 
receive $7,000 in prize money. 

Proceeds from sales of the print and 
stamp support the Wildlife Resources 
Commission’s Waterfowl Fund, which 
generates revenue for the conservation of 
waterfowl habitat in North Carolina. For 
complete rules and entry form, go to 
visitwashingtonnc.com/nc-duck-stamp. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SATURDAY-SuUNDAY, Dec. 7-8 


The 32nd Annual Core Sound Decoy 
Festival is a coastal tradition. Held the 
first full weekend in December on 
Harkers Island, this two-day festival 
includes antique decoy exhibits, retriever 
demonstrations, a head whittling contest 
and decoy competitions with categories 
for every kind of carver. There are fun 
activities for children and educational 
exhibits, as well as live and silent auctions. 
This event benefits the Core Sound 
Decoy Carver's Guild and Harkers 
Island Elementary School. Admission is 
$8 daily; children under 12 are free. For 
more information, call 252-728-3755 or 
visit decoyguild.com. 


Saturpay, Dec. 7 


Celebrate tundra swans (and other 
waterfowl) during Swan Days. This 
annual celebration includes tram tours 
through otherwise restricted areas of 
Mattamuskeet National Wildlife Refuge 
that provide up-close views of the thou- 
sands of waterfowl that migrate here 
each year. Tram tours are by reservation 
only. Space is limited and seats fill up 
quickly. Call 252-926-1638 or 1639 to 
reserve a seat. For more information, 
visit fws.gov/refuge/mattamuskeet. 


| Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be con- 
servation-oriented and should be submitted at least 
four months in advancet events @ncwildlife.org, or 
call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit newildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Wildlife Commission Elects New Leadership 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 

sion elected a new chairman and vice 
chairman and welcomed three new com- 
missioners to its governing board at its 
business meeting in July. 

David W. Hoyle, Jr. was elected chair- 
man of the commission after serving as 
vice chair for the past two years. Hoyle is 
an at-large commissioner appointed in 
2017 by Gov. Roy Cooper. Hoyle previ- 
ously served as a commissioner for 15 
years and as chairman for two of those 
years. Hoyle owns an appraisal and land 
development business and is an avid 
hunter and angler. 

Monty R. Crump was elected vice chair- 
man. Crump currently serves as District 6 


commissioner. Crump has served on the 
Commission for two years and is the city 
manager of Rockingham. As a lifelong 
sportsman, outdoorsman and conserva- 
tionist, Crump remains a strong advocate 
for the preservation and enhancement of 
both wildlife and natural resources. 

Kelly N. Davis (Swan Quarter) was 
sworn in as the District 1 commissioner 
and Stephen L. Windham (Winnabow) 
was sworn in as the District 4 commis- 
sioner. Each were appointed to six-year 
terms by Goy. Cooper. 

James Cogdell (Norwood) was sworn in 
for a two-year term as an at-large commis- 
sioner. He was appointed at the recommen- 
dation of Senate Leader Phil Berger. 


Commission Welcomes New Wildlife Officers 


ixteen cadets were sworn in as wildlife 

law enforcement officers by the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission at a grad- 
uation ceremony held at Campbell Univer- 
sity. During the ceremony, which celebrated 
the Commission's 56th Basic School grad- 
uation, each cadet took an oath to enforce 
criminal laws, including conservation and 
boating laws, and to faithfully and impar- 
tially execute the duties of a law enforce- 
ment officer in North Carolina. 

Each new wildlife officer will now begin 
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six months of on-the-job training under the supervision of a veteran wildlife officer. 
Upon completion, each officer will be assigned a permanent duty station. 

All wildlife law enforcement officer trainees are required to pass an extensive 
background, psychological and physical screening before entering an intensive ac- 
credited academy conducted by the Law Enforcement Division. 

The graduating officers are listed below, along with their county of assignment: 


* Stewart Abrams of Goodwater, Ala. 
(Craven County) 

* Ty Andrus of Forsyth County 
(Stanly County) 

* Lindsey Bijas of Middletown, N.J. 
(Onslow County) 

* Dylan Hanes of Forsyth County 
(Vance County) 

* Wesley Hollar of Avery County 
(Wilkes County) 

* Thomas June of Craven County 
(Granville County) 

* Jordan Keyes of Wake County 
(Cleveland County) 

* Matthew McGalliard of Buncombe County 
(Catawba County) 


* Alexander McPhail of Sampson County 
(Chowan County) 

* Amanda Nelson of Chicopee, Mass. 
(Stokes County) 

* Preston Perry of Rowan County 
(Sampson County) 

* Matthew Proctor of Davidson County 
(Orange County) 

* Jonathan Sprowl of Wake County 
(Beaufort County) 

* Justin St.Onge of Buncombe County 
(Rowan County) 

* Christopher Warren of Halifax County 
(Wilson County) 

* Zachary Weis of St. Paul, Minn. 
(Currituck County) 


NATURE'S WAYS 


How Do Sturgeon Find 
Their Prey? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 
illustrated by Jim Brown 


AT FIRST GLANCE, A STURGEON LOOKS AN AWFUL LOT LIKE A SHARK, 

with its long, torpedo-shaped body, pointed snout, and weird, heterocercal tail that 

has a long upper lobe. Sturgeon are only distantly related to sharks, but they do share i 
an interesting adaptation for finding prey. Like sharks, rays and some other fish, they 

can sense electrical currents. 


BARBELS UNDERSLUNG 
MOUTH 


Prominent on the sturgeon’s head are its underslung 
mouth, long “nose” and barbels that dangle from the cor- 
ners of its mouth. Less obvious are the tiny, dark pits that 
speckle the fish's snout and head. 


The little pits are actually the surface exposure of remarkable sensory 
organs called ampullae of Lorenzini. The pits lead to jelly-filled canals, 
which themselves lead to a network of tiny pockets densely lined 
with nerve endings. 


Ug at The nerve endings are exposed directly to the jelly in the 


canals. Because of the substances it is made of, the jelly 
has the same electrical conductance as sea water, which 
is an excellent conductor of electrical currents. If an elec- 
trical current encounters the jelly-filled canal, even a tiny 
one, it travels through the jelly to the nerve endings and 
elicits a nerve impulse. The fish can localize the source of 
the signal because of the network of pores. 


FORAGING 
ATLANTIC STURGEON 


ELECTROSENSORY 
CELLS (AMPULLA) 
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Animals generate tiny electrical currents when they move their muscles, 
and these are the currents the ampullae can detect. As the sturgeon 
slowly cruises across the bottom, it holds its snout close to the substrate. 
If the ampullae system detects the currents emitted by a worm or mus- 
sel, or its barbels detect the creature by its scent, the fish uses its snout 
to excavate the animal and vacuums it up with the Hoover-like mouth. 


- SNUFFING/VACUUMING 
BRISTLE WORM 
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The Stuff Dreams Are Made On 


written by Jim Wilson 


“In a flash it seemed 


| grew up, went to 


college, got a job 


and the quail—and 


the old men | had 


cherished—had all 


44 


but disappeared.” 


ome is an important idea this time of year. 

Defining exactly what home is, however, can be 
difficult; its a moving target. Is it where we live, where 
we grew up or even a place we'd like to live but hav- 
en't yet made it to? Perhaps home is an amalgama- 
tion of memories, thoughts, feelings—some of which 
might even be true—that we cling to through the 
years and dare anyone to try to set right. 

I fondly remember my boyhood, but if anyone 
could grant me access to a time machine to return 
me to it, I'd stay right where I am. Id fear the con- 
traption might not work for the return trip and I'd 
be stuck in a place I'd rather be from than in. 

As is true with many people, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas (plus summer vacation from school) were 
the highlights of my youth. The winter holidays 
especially seemed to be the essence of the year’s 
good times because that was when quail season 
opened, and I was a bobwhite devotee, if not a very 
good hunter. Some things don’t change with time. 

The one thing I thought would never change was 
the quail. Quail meant home and my mother cook- 
ing a panful of the birds for supper, still probably 
the best meal I’ve ever had. It’s difficult for younger 
hunters to grasp how much the culture of quail per- 
meated North Carolina in those days, the 1960s. Little 
did we know then, but the bird’s populations already 
were declining and had been doing so for decades. 

Like many country boys of the time, I could walk 
out my back door, summon the dog and find three or 
four coveys of birds (we always called them birds 
and we were bird hunters) in an afternoon. We failed 
to notice much of a decline, although writers such 
as George Bird Evans in his “The Upland Shooting 
Life” (1971) were discussing the decline of the bob- 
white throughout its range, but most precipitously 
in the North. Some people, in fact, designate the 
late 19th century as the golden age of quail popula- 
tions and hunting. 

Most of the able-bodied men and boys I knew 
hunted birds. It was as much a tradition as playing 
baseball, but unlike baseball, it put food on the table. 
I particularly admired the old bird hunters, the ones 
who reminded me of the grizzled and taciturn cow- 
boys I'd see in the movies I used to love. Instead of 
hanging around the chuck wagon, they would relax at 
midday at any number of country stores, eating pot- 
ted meat or Vienna sausage with crackers and drink- 
ing a soda with a pack of salted peanuts poured into 
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it. If their arthritis was acting up after a morning’s 
hunt, they'd swirl a powdered aspirin into their drink. 

Sad to say, | don’t recall most of their names half 
a century on, but they all had the same wiry look and 
wore plaid shirts with their brown hunting pants and 
coats. Occasionally, when the store got too hot, they 
might nod off for a few minutes when the conversa- 
tion wasn't too loud. If the day had turned cold, most 
of them would wear their flannel pajama bottoms 
underneath their pants for added warmth. Their hands 
often were chapped and cracked from hunting most 
days through the winter. I’m sure their feet were cold 
while they were walking in their leather boots; mine 
were. They were nothing to write home about, but I 
admired them and wanted to become like them one 
day. They were to me, phlegmatic as they often were, 
“such stuff as dreams are made on.” I gave little 
thought as to what I might do to earn money later 
in life, but I knew dead certain I wanted to become 
an old bird hunter one day. 

In a flash it seemed I grew up, went to college, 
got a job and the quail—and the old men I had 
cherished—had all but disappeared. Quails’ demise 
can be traced to a number of factors, intensive farm- 
ing and loss of habitat among them. The old hunt- 
ers fell to time. Like Shakespeare's golden lads and 
chimney sweeps, they had come to dust. 

Bobwhites may still be found in North Carolina. 
Having to stop and allow a covey to walk across the 
road near Phelps Lake in Washington County was 
the highlight of a recent fishing trip. In memory, the 
bobwhites outweigh the largemouth bass I caught 
later. And I’ve sat on Mrs. Ruth Sadler's porch in 
Fairfield in Hyde County and listened to bobwhites 
calling on May mornings. 

Recently, my friend Tom Cooper texted me a 
video and said, “See if you can remember what this 
is.” The short video contained the voice of a quail 
calling bobwhite from a field beside Tom’s son’s 
business in Midlothian, Va., a Richmond suburb 
of about 60,000. We gabbed back and forth about 
why a quail might be there, coming, of course, to 
no conclusion except that we hoped he had com- 
pany. As Evans wrote, “A single bobwhite is an 
unhappy one.” 

Tom’s bird seems more like a relic, a surviving 
memorial to a past that reminds many of us of 
home and childhood and days that have passed per- 
haps never to return. 
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en wooc vith the Voice of joy, 

4 bling stream runs laughing by; 

1en the air does laugh with our merry wit, 
the green hill laughs with the noise of it. 


” 


-William Blake 


NEIL JERNIGAN 


OUTDOOR MOMENT Waterfall in Pisgah National Forest 


IN THE JANUARY * FEBRUARY ISSUE 


q YOUR PHOTO HERE 
The winning shot from Wildlife in 
North Carolina’s 15th annual Photo 
Competition will grace the cover of 


our January/February issue. 


UNDERGROUND 
AMPHIBIANS 


N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
biologists continue to study and 
preserve Carolina gopher frogs, the 
mysterious and Endangered species 
found in scattered locations in the 
Sandhills and Coastal Plain. 


HOW TO COOK A SQUIRREL 
Chef Clark Barlowe provides a 
creative twist for a traditional 
North Carolina dish in our latest 
Wild & Tasty recipe. 
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